




















DECLARATION ~~ 
OF PRINCIPLES 


of the Juternational 
Religious Liberty Association 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that this God-given right is 
exercised. at its best when there is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; and 
that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience: to worship or not to worship; to profess, to practice, 
and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or to change them according to 
his conscience or opinions, holding that these are the essence of religious 
liberty; but that in the exercise of this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 


We believe that all legislation and other governmental acts which 
unite church and state are subversive of human rights, potentially perse- 
cuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of church and state; 
and therefore, that it is not within the province of human government to 
enact such legislation or perform such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to 
prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church and state, 
and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, which 
teaches that a man should do to others as he would have others do to him. 


International Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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advocates no political or economic theories. 
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coercion or 
conversion 


editoria 


Craveine ASSENT or willing consent 
—this has been one of the great issues in the eternal 
battle for freedom in all lands. In the various schemes 
of church-state cooperation that have existed in the 
governments of earth’s nations, multiplied problems 
have arisen. Coercion and carnage have darkened the 
name of Christianity in many church-state establish- 
ments of the past. Legal ties of religion and govern- 
ment have led to injustice, intolerance, and persecu- 
tion. Religious bigotry has built its inquisitions, 
erected its burning stakes, and confined its hapless 
victims in hidden dungeons. Why is it so hard for the 
human race to learn history’s eternal lesson that no 
one can enjoy perfect religious freedom until all men 
share equally in that liberty of soul? 

No nation is free unless one and all are granted 
“equal justice under law.” A man’s religion must be 
a religion of his own choice and not one the state 
has prescribed for him. It must be one of divine 
inspiration and not one of human imposition. True 
religious freedom is more than the absence of com- 
pulsion. It is the freedom of choice. Impartial liberty 
of conscience is the God-imparted right of all men. 
The state owes to every citizen its protection in the 
free exercise of this inalienable right. A true lover of 
religious freedom will desire for all other religious 
bodies, as well as for the nonreligious, the same en- 
joyment of complete freedom that he claims for his 
own communion. 

The rights of the weakest are as sacred as those 
of the strongest. The pulpits in any land are not to 
be made subservient to the wishes of a dictator or 
the head of an ecclesiastical empire. Can the state 
compel a revival? Can it drag a man to the altar and 
make him a Christian? No nation has a right to build 
an ecclesiastical tyranny over the souls of men by 
legislating matters of religion to enslave its fawning 
flatterers and its cringing compromisers, and to per- 
secute its heretics. 

Toleration of dissenters is not enough. Toleration 
implies the legislative jurisdiction of the state. Its 
permissions to the non-Christian or the unorthodox 
are considered to be gracious concessions. Religious 
liberty is incompatible with mere gracious concession 





—it is a God-given right. Every man, in the matter of 
his personal religion or the lack of it, must have the 
right to choose and to change as his conscience may 
require. His must be the rights of association and the 
rights of expression. He must have freedom to wor- 
ship, to educate, to persuade. 

Is it just to forcibly terminate an apostate atti- 
tude, to liquidate heretics? Two of Christ’s disciples, 
agitated because the Samaritans of a certain village 
would not receive Jesus, suggested to the Lord that 
they call fire down from heaven to consume those 
Christ rejecters. Our Lord’s reply was, “Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man 
is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them” 
(Luke 9:55, 56). 

The spirit of persecution is alien to the spirit of 
Christ. A mind that would kill rather than convert 
is a horrible thing. The “accept my church or die” 
attitude is blasphemy against the sole Judge of the 
consciences of men. Even truth has no right to thirst 
for the blood of error. Even the true church has no 
right to liquidate dissenters or heretics. There is 
absolutely no justification for the foul inhumanity. 
of religious persecution. 

Modern society’s greatest need is undoubtedly an 
International Bill of Rights that will vouchsafe to 
every man in all the world the absolute freedom of 
conscience, and the privilege to worship and to wit- 
ness as his faith may require in all ways so long as 
his actions do not infringe upon the equal religious 
rights of his fellow men. 

The destiny of the world hangs upon the fate of 
religious freedom. In many areas religious liberty is 
on the wane and multitudes are being lured away 
from its principles by deceptive freedoms. The doc- 
trine of totalitarian force is avowed by many. Others 
are preachers of a democratized despotism. The 
trends of these tremendous times are calling the 
brothers of all nations to liberty. If we fail now, it 
is the end. As never before the wide world needs to 
be aroused to the imperatives of religious freedom 
for the human race. 

Truth brings freedom not slavery, love not force, 
conversion not coercion. 
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FREEDOM 
OF 
RELIGION 


A. DEVANEY 





If man is to be true te his Maker, he must have freedom in the full enjoyment and 
exercise of his religion. God values obedience only if it proceeds from a free will. 


[Mr. Rudy has spent years in the administration of 
church affairs in Europe and North America, under cir- 
cumstances that made important the application of the 
principles of religious freedom. He is presently a general 
vice-president of the Seventh-day Adventist Church.—Eb.] 


; ; THE Four FreEpoms, about which 
we heard so much during World War II, “freedom 
of religion” was given second place. This high 
priority was given to this freedom because the basic 
issues of the second global conflict were ideologic to 
such an extent that religion was vitally affected. At 
its third session, December 10, 1948, the United Na- 
tions adopted what has become known as the “Uni- 
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By HENRY LESTER RUDY 


versal Declaration of Human Rights,” Article 18 of 
which reads: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion; this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom either alone or in ecommu- 
nity with others and in publie or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in teaching, practice and observance. 

While it is difficult to determine accurately all the 
phases of religious freedom touched on in the above 
statement, one conclusion may be drawn, namely, 
that the general principle of religious liberty is seri- 
ously implied. The peculiar verbiage of the state- 
ment is doubtless an endeavor to leave the application 
of the principle open for further study. 
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It is becoming more and more evident that freedom 
of religion is inseparably related to all other freedoms 
and human rights, such as: freedom of assembly, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
education of children in the faith of their parents, 
freedom of organization, freedom to preach the 
gospel, and freedom to acquire and hold property for 
the purpose of fostering and securing the interests of 
the chureh—to mention only a few of them. As 
governments become increasingly paternal and total- 
itarian, freedom of religion is destined to suffer 
impairments, and often open opposition and persecu- 
tion. 

This is particularly true of freedom of the Chris- 
tian religion. Christianity differs fundamentally from 
all other religions of the world. Christian religion is 
primarily concerned with man’s personal relation- 
ships to God. It operates in a realm outside the 
province of the state. It has to do with God’s 
eternal purpose for the world and all men living in it. 
Christianity is the only true world religion because it 
issues from God and His Son, the Creator, and 
Redeemer of the world. It embraces all mankind and 
is designed for the eternal salvation of all who be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The principles of Christianity as contained in the 
gospel are to be preached in all-the world (Matt. 
28:19, 20). All nations are included in the area 
covered by the gospel commission. The gospel of 
Jesus Christ is in reality “the gospel of the kingdom 
of God” (Mark 1:14). It gathers out of all nations 
those who accept the Lordship of Christ, and pre- 
pares them for the kingdom of God. 

Christ emphasized the fact that His kingdom was 
“not of this world” (John 18:36). He saw no con- 
flict between His kingdom and the kingdoms of this 
world as far as the duties of earthly citizenship were 
concerned. He taught His disciples to “render . . . 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s” (Matt. 
22:21), and then added a higher duty, namely, to 
render “unto God the things that are God’s.” He 
distinguished between a man’s duties and responsi- 
bilities to his earthly country and those toward God. 
The first are civil and earthly, the second are moral 
and spiritual, pertaining to man’s heavenly citizen- 
ship. The first concern the Christian in relation 
to his government, the latter concern the Ohsistian 
in relation to his God. 
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Christian Responsibility to Church and State 


At this point a very sacred principle becomes 
operative. Obviously the Christian is responsible in 
two different realms: the state and the kingdom of 
God. Everything now depends upon the right under- 
standing of authorities concerned. The question 
that must be clearly understood and settled at the 
outset is, Who has prior claim upon the individual 
(in this case the Christian), God or the state? Or, 
stated in another way, Which is greater, the realm of 
God or the realm of Caesar ? 

The New Testament provides the answer. Christ 
said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness” (Matt. 6:33). Peter and the other 
apostles applied this principle as they were con- 
fronted with earthly authority by saying, “We ought 
to obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). And 
Paul taught that “there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God” (Rom. 13:1). 
He was speaking of government, and in doing so he 
placed God first. In fact, according to him, the 
powers given to government come from God. That 
places God in highest authority. 

This philosophy of history was not new with 
Christ and the apostles. Throughout history the 
“decree of the watchers, and the demand by the holy 
ones” have been determining factors as far as earthly 
governments are concerned, in order that “the living 
may know that the most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will” (Dan. 
4:17). It was God who “divided to the nations their 
inheritance” and “set the bounds of the people” 
(Deut. 32:8). It was “God that made the world and 
all things therein, . . . he giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things” (Acts 17:24, 25). 


Freedom of religion, therefore, turns on one pivotal] 


issue. The Scriptures have a very definite word on 
this point, a word that applies equally to government 
and to those who live under government. In one 
instance the word says, “Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord” (Ps. 33:12). In another place it 
says, “Yea, happy is that people, whose God is the 
Lord” (Ps. 144:15). The words “nation” and “peo- 
ple” may be used interchangeably, yet close study 
reveals that both the nation (government) and the 
people (subjects) are included. If the two prosper 
and are happy, it is only because God is their Lord. 
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God is Lord of the nations as well as of the 
individual. They are both subject to Him, and can 
find their happiness and success only when He is 
their Lord. The moment another power is made 
lord of life, trouble begins. When a nation rejects 
God as Lord, it immediately breaks the divinely 
ordained bounds of government. The individual gets 
into a similar difficulty when he rejects the God of 
heaven and sets up some other power as lord of his 
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life. Neither the state nor the individual can be 
prosperous and happy when he ceases to make God 
his Lord. 


The State and Religious Freedom 


By recognizing the supremacy of God in all human 
affairs, the state does not thereby obtain the right or 
duty to concern itself with religion as such. Govern- 
ment or civil authority as ordained of God is natu- 
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rally concerned with the peace and material welfare 
of its people. It will provide freedom of religion 
along with all other freedoms, but it will not ree- 
ommend or promote any religion, regardless of its 
charactes. Nor will it prohibit any religion as long 
as its adherents comply with the rules of good 
citizenship as required by civil government. 

The individual on the other hand is free to choose 
or not to choose a religion. The man who has become 
a Christian has entered into a higher relationship 
than the one he sustains to his earthly government. 
He has become a subject of the kingdom of heaven 
and as such has assumed a real relationship. While 
he continues to remain a loyal, law-abiding citizen 
of his country, he at the same time has taken upon 
himself the obligations pertaining to the citizenship 
of heaven. These obligations require him to assume 
a way of life and enter upon a type of activities that 
go beyond his duties of national citizenship. 


In a number of ways Christian loyalties, by virtue — 


of the Christian’s faith, differ from those of the non- 
Christian. In the first place the Christian cher- 
ishes a higher loyalty than that which he holds for 
his country. His supreme loyalty is to God. If the 
country in which he is a citizen honors God, there 
is no conflict, but if it rejects and denies God, then 
there is constant trouble and possibly persecution. 
In the second place the Christian is under divine 
commission to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
all the world, and to make disciples of all nations. 
Again, the nation “whose God is the Lord’ will not 
interfere with the witness of the Christian but will 
continue to protect him and guarantee him his rights 
as a good citizen. In many other ways the Christian, 
because of his faith, is led to live and work in respect 
to ideals and objectives that go far beyond his 
duties as a-national.citizen. But these higher duties 
only make him a better citizen of his country. A God- 
fearing government will therefore recognize Chris- 
tians in their relationship to God, and grant them 
the rights and privileges due all good citizens of the 
- country. 


The Church and Religious Freedom 


Freedom of religion also concerns the church. The 
’ interests of God’s kingdom bring individual Chris- 
tians together into an organized communion known 
as the church. It becomes the work of the church 
to keep and to use the treasures of the gospel for 
the advancement of the kingdom of God. The church 
is to be completely separate from the state. The 
church is to instruct its members “to be subject to 
principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to. be 
ready to every good work, to speak evil of no man, to 
be no brawlers, but gentle, shewing all meekness 
unto all men” (Titus 3:1, 2). “For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil” (Rom. 13:3). 
The church is to instruct its members to render “to 
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all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to 
whom honour” (Rom. 13:7). 

The church is not to mix into the affairs of 
government. It is to work with the state in every way 
possible for the welfare of all the people without 
regard to race, creed, or estate. Never is the church to 
seek the support of state power for the enforcement 
of its laws or policies. The moment the church seeks 
such support it transgresses the bounds of its realm. 

The primary concern of the church is the teaching 
and proclamation of the Word of God. The members 
of the church are to be free to participate in any and 
all phases of the work committed to the church. 

Finally, it must be observed, the freedom of 
religion is God’s gift to every man. It is based upon 
the principle of worship set forth in the first com- 
mandment, which says, “I am the Lord thy God. ... 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me” (Ex. 20: 
2,3). If man, the creature of God, is to be true to his 
Maker, he must be free in his religion. In order to 
enjoy freedom ‘to worship God, man must have 
freedom in the full enjoyment and exercise of his 
religion. No earthly power has been given the right 
to deprive any man of this freedom. 
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The Error of Christian Parties 


By HERMANN RAUSCHNING, Ph.D. 


[Liperty readers will -appreciate Dr. Rauschning’s 
critique of the “Christian State.” Frequently, earnest, con- 
scientious clergymen urge the importance of public-spir- 
ited and socially conscious Christians’ working to form just 
such an amalgam—a sort of mystical union of church and 
state. Dr. Rauschning’s article is more than a kindly warn- 
ing to Western Germany’s CDU. It is a warning to every 
zealous person who would make the Government of the 
United States a “Christian state ruling a Christian nation.” 

Dr. Rauschning was born August 7, 1887, in former West 
Prussia, the son of a Prussian colonel. He was educated in 
the Prussian cadet corps and studied history, receiving his 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1911, During the first world war he 
joined the army and was wounded in action. After the war 
he farmed in the territory of the Free City of Danzig. He 
joined the National Socialists, became president of his 
state, opposed the policies of Hitler, resigned in 1934, was 
forced to emigrate in 1936, and came by way of several 
other countries to the United States in 1941. Dr. Rausch- 
ning has lived in New York and Los Angeles, farmed in 
Oregon, and is now in Portland, Oregon. He has pub- 
lished several books, among them a critical analysis of na- 
tional socialism, The Revolution of Nihilism, and Hitler 
Speaks.— Eb. ] 


Wir CAN BE DONE for the moral restora- 
tion of a society, of a state, when it becomes apparent 
that the majority of its citizens are in danger of los- 
ing their sense of justice, together with their faith in 
the highest values of self-evident truths—losing it to 
the extent that merely materialistic interests keep 
society together? Shocked by the British appease- 
ment policy in Munich, the well-known poet T. S. 
Eliot, just prior to the outbreak of the second world 
war, gave three profound lectures over the London 
B.B.C. on “The Idea of a Christian Society.” He 
gave this answer to the question which at present 
affects every free society: “As political philosophy 
derives its sanction from ethics, and ethics from the 
truth of religion, it is only by returning to the eternal 
source of truth that we can hope for any social or- 
ganization which will not, to its ultimate destruction, 
ignore some essential aspect of reality.” 

A realization such as this is far more imperative 
to the German people than to other nations. To be 
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sure, at the “zero hour” of its existence—the custom- 
ary designation of the nation’s collapse—it was freed 
from the totalitarian regime and its new-pagan state 
philosophy. But it stood in complete ideological per- 
plexity before the absolute void that was harder to 
remove than the rubble of its outer existence. Unless 
Germany be drawn into the sphere of other totali- 
tarian systems, with their political ideologies, there 
seemed to be no other way out than to return to the 
“eternal source of truth.” The politicians of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, resolved to establish a demo- 
cratic party on a confession of the Christian faith as 
the basis for society and state—the CDU, Christian 
Democratic Union—seemed thereby to have taken 
the only practicable road to a spiritual restoration of 
the German people. 

But how can this be carried out in everyday politi- 
eal reality, even if, to begin with, it is planned only 
as an emergency measure to fill the spiritual vacuum ? 
Will it suffice to grant ecclesiastical institutions and 
the Christian faith something like a privileged posi- 
tion in’ public? Is it necessary to, or dare one, return 
to that conception of order in which the external and 
internal union of politically conservative and Chris- 
tian institutions was regarded as the essence of civic 
security and dependability? “Throne and altar” was 
the old German formula of the nineteenth century, 
while today we should call it “Christian party regime 
and established church.” The danger of a fusion of 
moral regeneration, in itself needed as a re-Christiani- 
zation, with political state and party interests did not 
escape T. S. Eliot either. He stated in his third lec- 
ture: “To justify Christianity because it provides a 
foundation of morality ... is a very dangerous inver- 
sion.” However, he did not enlarge on the double 
danger lurking there—the danger presented to civil 
liberty of slipping into a totalitarian regime and the 
danger to the faith itself, that it degenerate into a 
superficial civil pseudo-morality and to a political 
Weltanschauung, i.e., a degeneration to a political 
regulation of the citizens. This is no mere theory. 
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Certain incidents in the German Federal Republic 
indicate how, through attempting to guard against a 
repeated plunge into something similar to national 
socialism or bolshevism, a different kind—but no less 
grave a kind—of downfall into political and spiritual 
serfdom could result. 


Inherent Dangers of a Christian Party 


A political party called Christian, particularly 
when it is a governing majority party, leads to a con- 
fusion of absolute truth in religious faith with what 
is at best a conditional rightness of every political 
policy. This confusion takes place at least in the 
minds of numerous citizens; occasionally it is proba- 
bly even favored by the leaders of the party. Nor can 
those governing, in the long run, avoid the self-delu- 
sion that what they consider right according to their 
Christian convictions is also politically right. Thus 
the Christian Democratic Union, recently again con- 
firmed as the majority party in the West German 
Federal Republic, stated in the election campaign 
that it grants the greatest measure of security and 
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{ ’ Italian Premier M. Adone Zoli visits Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany recently during series 
' of conferences. Both men represent governments that have Christian parties in their political make-up. 
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justice in “taxes, new housing, family problems, ete.,” 
giving as the reason: “Only the CDU can do so be- 
cause it is not ruled by party polities but by the im- 
perishable principles of Christianity.” In foreign 
politics the party presents a Christian front that 
makes everyone who proposes to dissent from politi- 
cal measures appear a bad Christian, or even an 
enemy of Christians. There is then but one right 
kind of politics that is simultaneously Christian. A 
discussion of it is out of the question, and only the 
Christian party vouchsafes this kind of politics. In 
a recent campaign speech Chancellor Adenauer 
made -the claim that the election of his party, the 
CDU, is going to decide “whether Germany and 
Europe are to remain Christian.” 

A Christian party claims to be more than any 
other party. It cannot err in the essential things; 
hence it has no comprehension of the rational process 
of clarification in the discussion and compromise of 
conflicting opinions and interests, which is the heart 
of representative democracy. It is by nature intoler- 
ant. By right it lays claim to the exclusive correctness 
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The West German Parliament votes on an issue by a show of hands. It is the responsibility of government to guarantee the free- 
dom and the inalienable rights of its citizens. The same defenses for individual liberty are needed in a democracy as in a monarchy. 


In religious matters a decision by a majority, if legislated, may take the form of coercion inst the 


of its fundamental religious truths and therefrom 
draws the conclusion that its particular political deci- 
sions are also exclusively right, because they are 
based on “the imperishable principles of Christian- 
ity.” Thus it plainly approaches a clear parallel to the 
one-party system of totalitarian or authoritarian re- 
gimes like fascism, national socialism, or Marx- 
Leninism, which urge the unconditional validity of 
the doctrine that underlies their practical polities. A 
Christian party will, when it is the sole governing 
power, find it difficult to resist the temptation to cut 
off every criticism and to side-step the way of life 
that a representative democratic constitution pre- 
sents. This too is evidenced by some recent events in 
the West German Federal Republic that cannot be 
excused as mere incidental slips. The fact that the 
principles and ideas of a “free society,” in the West- 
ern sense of the word, are incompatible with the 
tendencies of a Christian party will not remain for- 
ever hidden from the adherents of a Christian party, 
as their thoughts pursue their logical course, nor will 
the fact that they must choose one or the other. 
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A person carrying the responsibility of government 
cannot possibly in his conscience simultaneously be 
responsible to God for his actions and accept laws 
from the hands of others or, as is customary in parlia- 
mentarian democracy, even depend on the confi- 
dence of parliament. 

This is quoted from an issue of the West German 
Abendlindische Aktion which, though not the offi- 
cial organ of the CDU, is parallel to the Abendlin- 
dische Akademie. To this academy have belonged at 
one time or another not less than five federal cabinet 
members of the party—among them the present fed- 
eral minister, Heinrich von Brentano. Hence these 
statements must be in harmony with the inner circle 
of CDU. The Aktion considers “the modern multiple 
party state ... an expression of modern arbitrary 
power.” Its idea of order is tantamount to an authori- 
tarian regime with a hierarchically graduated society, 
eliminating the principle of the people’s sovereignty 
and the division of power. Their aim is the forma- 
tion of a special elite that alone has the right to 
clarify the political will of the state. Politics is de- 
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termined by a “historically competent upper crust,” 
not by the totality of voting citizens through their 
representatives. 

What we see emerging here is a tendency that is 
bound to appear where politics and religion are being 
combined. Time and again this tendency will crop 
up in different forms, trying to assert itself, and all 
the more as liberal democracy passes through its 
crises. Crisis can be met in two ways: (1) By looking 
for a timely, unassailable credo of a free society and 
at the same time offering resistance to the influences 
of mass democracy by a plebiscite seeking a central 
“charismatic” leader personality; or (2) by using 
crises as a pretext to “prove” that liberal democracy 
is obsolete, that it is no more able to function, and 
that it cannot cope with the difficulties or problems 
of our day. It’is this latter alternative that a Chris- 
tian party will attempt to follow, and in so doing 
it will employ the methods and instrumentalities of 
mass society even though it may be decidedly foreign 
to the character of a Christian party. Of this, too, 
there are warning examples in the Federal Republic. 
The reason for such a development is that a modern 
Christian state lacks the religious authorization that 
the monarchy had in earlier centuries in special in- 
stitutions. Hence it must try to base and maintain its 
authority on the plebiscite, and must construct a 
spiritual calling on the plebiscite for the “person of 
the leader.” Without psychological mass propaganda 
and control methods by a secret police force, a Chris- 
tian state cannot hold its ground for any length of 
time. 

After having come to power, a Christian party can- 
not step down again. It must keep the position gained 
because with the surrender of political power it 
would also surrender the standing of religion. Having 
once identified public order with Christian predomi- 
nance, it is pushed, willing or not, unless ready to 
cease to exist, in the direction of an authoritarian 
order. A Christian party bases its existence on a dou- 
ble error. It attempts authoritatively by means of re- 
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ligion to support the political order, and authorita- 
tively to promote religion with the political power 
gained. By so doing a double danger is presented: 
(1) the restriction of the free personal responsibility 
of the individual, and (2) the debasement of faith 
to a mere political means. Thus it damages the basis 
of both political freedom and the freedom of a Chris- 
tian. 


Union of Politics and Religion Does Not 
Restore Faith 


Far from restoring faith to the irreligious or in- 
different masses by the union of politics and religion, 
this union rather undermines the last religious sub- 
stance Christianity still possesses. Theologically, a 
“Christian” party is hardly justified. Ten years ago 
the council of the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
in their “Word on the Political Road of Our People,” 
wrote as follows against the “union of the church 
with the powers retaining the old and conventional” : 
“We have betrayed Christian freedom. . . . We have 
gone astray when we assumed that we must form a 
front of the good against the evil, . . . the righteous 
against the iniquitous in political life and with politi- 
cal means.” They did not stop in the Federal Repub- 
lic at this understanding. There is no need of intricate 
theological reasons to convince even the layman that 
the dubiousness of every political decision is being 
grafted onto the Christian truth itself when the 
Christian faith is used as justification for special 
political measures in the “tax policy,” in the “con- 
struction of homes,” in social, economic, and foreign 
policy. A careful reflection upon what it really means 
to be a Christian amid the paradox of life, to be con- 
scious of the contrast between the world and God, will 
lead to a deeper realization of the solemnity of a 
Christian. Fully one hundred years have gone by 
since the great Danish thinker Soren Kierkegaard in 
his Attack on Christianity proceeded from the knowl- 
edge—in direct contrast to the starting point of T.S. 
Eliot—of how almost impossible it is to be a Chris- 
tian in an outwardly Christian order. Not the institu- 
tions of society, nor the establishment of a state and 
its authority, nor a Christian party are in a position 
to justify themselves as “Christian within the scope 
of political decision.” 

It is only the life of the believing individual per- 
son that can determine the spiritual character of the 
state as well as of society. 
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Religious Liberty and the 
Organization of American States 


An Interview With 
DR. JOSE A. MORA, Secretary General of the OAS 
By HECTOR PEREYRA SUAREZ 
Editor, El Centinela, Brookfield, Iil. 


[Dr. Mora is Secretary General of the Organization of 
American States, which is an organization created by the 21 
American republics to achieve an order of mutual peace 
and justice; promote solidarity ; strengthen the bonds of col- 
laboration; defend the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
independence of its several members. 

The OAS came into being at the time of the First Inter- 
national Conference held in Washington in 1890, It was 
given its definite form of organization at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States by the ratification 
of the Charter of Bogota in 1948, Its aims and purposes are 
carried out through the following subsidiary organizations: 
The Inter-American Conference, The Council of Foreign 
Ministers, the OAS Council, the Pan American Union, and 
other specialized divisions. 
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The Pan American Union and the General Secretariat, 
which are the permanently established entities of the OAS, 


have their headquarters in Washington, D.C., in what is 
known as the House of the Americas. 

April 14 has been proclaimed by the President of the 
United States as Pan American Day, to correspond with 
similar designation in other countries. 

Since 1956 the important office of the Secretary-General 
of the Organization of American States has been held by 
Dr. José A. Mora. As a young attorney and diplomat, Dr. 
Mora represented his native Uruguay in various capacities 
in Spain, Brazil, Bolivia, and the United States. He served 
his country as representative to the League of Nations and, 
more recently, the United Nations. He participated actively 
in many of the international conferences of foreign min- 





The Pan-American Union Building, headquarters of the Organization of American States. 
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PAN-AMERICAN UNION PHOTO 
Dr. Jose A. Mora, Secretary-General of the OAS. 


isters. Among many other important missions, he was ap- 
pointed to serve as a member of the Committee of Jurists 
who compiled the statutes for the International Court of 
Justice. ; 

The Secretary General, who is elected by the Council of 
the OAS for a ten-year term, directs the affairs of the Pan 
American Union and acts as its legal representative. He acts 
as the convocator by sending letters of convocation to all 
the member states for all the conferences and important 
meetings. He also advises the council and its various or- 
ganisms in the preparation of the agenda and the rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the conferences. His most 
important responsibility is that of promoting the economi- 
cal, social, juridical, and cultural relations between the 
member states. ] 

1. Does the Organization of American States pro- 
mote the principles of freedom of worship among 
the member states? 

The Organization of American States represents 
the citlmination of a long collective and historical 
process that has been achieved ‘by the American re- 
publics. In the name of the people of the Americas, 
the objectives and principles forming the foundation 
of the organization were consecrated in the Charter 
of Bogota. Those who drafted the charter based their 
prime thinking on the conviction that the historic 
mission of America was that of offering to mankind 
a land of liberty and an environment favorable to 
the development of personality and the just realiza- 
tion of aspirations. They added to this thought the 
certainty of a genuine feeling of American solidarity 
and good neighborliness, which could do no other 
than to consolidate on this continent a regime of in- 
dividual liberty and social justice founded on the basic 
rights of man. ' 
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These medullar concepts have been further en- 
larged upon in the resolutions of the charter in such 
instances as paragraph J of article 5, where we find 
proclaimed the fundamental rights of the human in- 
dividual without respect to race, nationality, creed, 
or sex. 

The Organization of American States endeav- 
ors to promote among its fundamental activities— 
through cooperative action—the economic, social, 
and cultural development of the member states. 
Without doubt, freedom of worship is a manifesta- 
tion of the social and cultural progress of a country. 
But the American declaration of the basic and essen- 
tial rights of man must be united with and backed by 
the guarantees that are offered by the internal regimes 
of the states. 


2. Are there any limitations placed upon the fune- 
tions of the states by the principles held by the OAS 
in regard to the right of the human individual to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his conscience? 

The state undoubtedly cannot hold authority in the 
realm of individual conscience. The exercise of reli- 
gious worship can only be regulated by legislation that 
is intended for the preservation of public order and 
the improvement of good conduct and universal mo- 
rality. The majority of the penal codes contain legis- 
lation concerning these matters. 


3. Is religious material implied in the free right of 
investigation of opinion, expression and diffusion of 
thought, and the right of assembly ? 

Article XXII of the American Declaration of the 
Rights and the Duties of Man refers in a general way 
to the right of association. It expresses that any per- 
son has the right to associate himself with others to 
promote, exercise, and protect his legitimate political, 
economic, religious, social, cultural, professional, syn- 
dical interests—or for that matter any other of his 
interests. 

It should be noted that the declaration, as a procla- 
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A meeting of the Council of Organization of American States. It was just such a group that drafted the charter declaring that the 
historic mission of America was to consolidate a regime of individual liberty and social justice founded on the basic rights of man. 


mation of principles, does not have the binding or 
obligatory character of a treaty. The protection of’ hu- 
man rights within the framework of present cirec&m- 
stances, as I have said, is conditioned to the guaran- 
tees of the internal regime of the states. The declara- 
tion adds that the international protection of such 
rights should be the guiding principle in the forma- 
tion of American jurisprudence. 

4. What importance do you attribute to religious 
liberty in a modern democracy? 

We could not conceive of a modern democracy in 
which the essential rights of man were not protected. 
One of these rights is that of religious liberty. Let us 
not forget that it is one of the four freedoms pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt in his memorable mes- 
sage to Congress in January of 1941. The defense 
of those liberties served to inspire, encourage, and 
sustain those peoples who were fighting against the 
Axis powers. 

5. Do you believe that religious liberty necessarily 
implies the right of the individual to teach and propa- 
gate religion according to his concepts? 

To answer this question it suffices to call to mind 
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Article IIT of the American declaration. According 
to this article every person has the right to freely pro- 
fess a religious belief and to manifest and practice it 
in public and in private. 

6. Do you consider the freedom of worship of an 
importance equal to that of not being compelled to 
perform acts contrary to one’s own religious convic- 
tions? When some religious institutions attempt to 
create intolerance or bring about persecution, what, 
Dr. Mora, do you believe should be the duty of the 
state? 

The questions that have been posed allude to dif- 
ferent ways in which intolerance or persecution might 
come about. The fundamental principles that have 
been laid are intended to guide and direct, as well as 
to protect, the liberty of conscience and worship; the 
consequences must always be interpreted in favor of 
equality of protection for all creeds. The only limita- 
tions should be the ones that we have already men- 
tioned, namely: conformity to public order, morality, 
and the practice of good customs. 


7. What, in your opinion, are the prospects for the 
future in the area of religious liberty? Do you believe 
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that we will have more restrictions or will we enjoy 
more freedom in religious matters? 

One is led to believe that through the processes of 
human evolution there should tend to be a greater 
and still greater guarantee of religious liberty. I share 
the theory expressed by the English historian Arnold 
Toynbee, who (foreseeing that man will have to ad- 
mit limitations to his personal freedoms in behalf 
of collective security, social justice, scientific progress, 
and protection of the community) reserves, never- 
theless, to the individual more freedom in the realm 
of his conscience. In the final analysis, says Toynbee, 
in a regimented world the domain of the spirit would 
become the citadel of liberty. 

To this should be added that in view of the destruc- 


tive potentiality that mankind now possesses, perhaps 
the only defense may rest in the human spirit. 

As. we stand before the magnitude of nuclear 
weapons in a civilization that is more and more being 
guided by technology, we come to the paradoxical 
conclusion that the people can no longer rely on these 
weapons for their protection. The salvation of this 
planet at a determined monient could only lie in the 
strengthening of the human conscience. 

And thus we arrive at the supreme maxim that has 
inspired the United Nations for the advance of educa- 
tion, science, and cultural development in stating in 
the preamble of its Convention: That, since wars are 
born in the minds of men,. it is in the minds of men 
that the bulwarks of peace must be erected. 





Separation of Church and State 


Essential to 


Complete Freedom of Religion 


By LOUIS K. DICKSON 


WW, ARE FACING a constantly growing re- 
surgence of forces. in the Western world, and par- 
ticularly in the United States of America, that are 
bent on sweeping the peoples of this great land back 
into the Middle Ages error of the union of church 
and state. It becomes increasingly important, there- 
fore, to keep in mind the historic foundation princi- 
ples of their separation, particularly in relation to the 
freedom of religion. 

The championship of these great principles in 
1848*by Garrison, that stalwart of religious liberty, 
led the English statesman John Bright to write to 
James Russell Lowell: “I know no nobler man than 
William Lloyd Garrison.” 

Over one hundred years ago Mr. Garrison sounded 
this basic clarion note which merits our deepest 
thought: “Of all the assumptions on the. part of 
legislative bodies, that of interfering between a man’s 
conscience and his God is the most unsupportable, 
and the most inexcusable. . . . You cannot, by any 
enactments, bind the consciences of men, nor force 
men into obedience to what God requires.” 

The clarity of thought behind such a statement is 
most pertinent to the great religious liberty issues of 
our day. Many voices are now clamoring for the 
abolition of these eternal truths. Nothing so clearly 
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demonstrates how far man would have us depart 
from the original American and Christian principle 
upon which this nation was founded—that of re- 
ligious liberty and the total separation of church and 
state—than the ever-increasing demand for national 
religious laws by Congress. 

It is very disquieting to observe that much of the 
demand for the enforcement of religious legislation 
is by those who declare themselves in full harmony 
with liberty to worship. There needs to be a new 
clarification of the meaning of the principles of the 
separation of church and state and religious liberty 
as vouchsafed by the Federal Constitution. Much 
dust has been thrown into the air by those who would 
bedim what was really in the minds of our founding 
fathers when they established the basie principles of 
freedom that made the United States of America a 
great nation. 

When our forebears formed the Constitution of 
this free nation, they were conscious of the oppression 
through which they had passed. They had known a 
tyranny resulting from the rule of men who had 
limited freedom of religion to mere liberty to worship. 

Freedom to worship is only a small part of true 
religious liberty and of the freedoms vouchsafed: by a 
complete separation of church and state. Under the 
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The most direct contribution of. the. Free 
Churches to the individual citizen, whether 
church member or not, was in the establish- 
ment of liberty of conscience. 


H. A. ROBERTS 


Nazi regime, for instance, the German people, al- 
though not deprived of their freedom to worship, 
found their religious liberty at stake. The church was 
rightly agitated. They were allowed to worship 
freely but were not totally free to carry on their 
religious practices according to their understanding 
of their duty to God. Theirs was a restricted liberty 
dictated by the state acting as an overlord controlling 
religious activities. 

We must never equate freedom of religion with 
freedom of worship. Against this the founding fathers 
carefully guarded themselves and their American 
posterity when they enunciated the provision that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 


Christ, the Champion of Religious Liberty 


Strange indeed is the fact that so often the very 
ones who are fond of calling this country a Chris- 
tian nation are the strongest proponents of laws that 
deny the very principles of religious freedom enun- 
ciated in the gospel of Jesus Christ. He came to make 
men free and to extend to them new liberty as sons 
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of God. We hear Him say, “If any man hear my 
words, and believe not, I judge him not” (John 12: 


47). In effect, Jesus said, “I do not deny any man the — 


right to decide for himself in all things relating to 
religion.” 

Christian liberty is a fundamental principle of the 
character of Christ. It arises naturally in every life 
in which His kingdom of grace is established. As 
Cecil Northcott so aptly puts it, “In dealing with 
individual men, Christ was clearly on the side of an 
open and voluntary fellowship rather than a com- 
pulsory allegiance.” 

Whenever the state or the church departs from 
this concept of religious freedom, intolerance and 
persecution is bound to follow. Such procedure is far 
removed from the teachings of Christ and the found- 
ers of the Christian church. Every step in such a 
direction stands condemned before the bar of God’s 
teaching of true justice as proclaimed by Christ. 

So often during His ministry on earth Christ had 
the opportunity, yes, the urgent incentive, to accept 
the power of the state to advance His interests. Not 
once was He ever seen or heard to make any com- 
promise with the state in the establishment of the 
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Christian religion. “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
said He; “if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight” (John 18:36). He used 
persuasion, conviction, and example as His potent 
weapons to accomplish His purposes and to establish 
His: kingdom. He never imposed Himself upon un- 
willing minds by forces that He could easily have had 
at His command. 

Jesus taught these great principles of freedom in 
religion as every man’s birthright. Our forebears who 
founded this nation accepted those teachings and 
wove the principles of religious liberty and the separa- 
tion of church and state into the very foundations of 
this democratic government. 

To ignore freedom of religion in any form through 
the enactment of laws denying men in any degree 
this heritage of liberty is to start down the pathway of 
intolerance and persecution out of which our found- 
ing fathers came at tragic cost and suffering. A truer 
declaration was never made than when James Har- 
rington said, “Without liberty of conscience civil 
liberty cannot be perfect; and without civil liberty, 
liberty of conscience cannot be perfect.” 

When Christ commanded, “Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God’s” (Matt. 22:21), He was 
not only declaring that the church and the state have 
distinct spheres in which they are to function but 
that neither is to invade the rightful jurisdiction of 
the otter. This is a declaration of a righteous prin- 
ciple, which only unrighteous men will ignore. It is 
always and everywhere true that man’s religion is a 
duty he owes alone to God, a faith he is to accept 
voluntarily, which proceeds from a willing heart and 
not from the compulsion of force from either God or 
man. This is an unchangeable principle of religious 
freedom that cannot be denied or rightfully ignored. 

Man’s duty to the civil government, or the state, is 
just as sacred, but in an entirely different sphere. It 
relates to his duty to his fellow men in strictly civil 
matters. Freedom of religion cannot be fully realized 
except by a total separation of church and state in 
the sphere of religion. Man’s duty to the state is 
compulsory. Man’s duty to God is voluntary. There- 
fore, when the state makes man’s duty to God com- 
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pulsory, it is usurping the prerogatives of God that 


—~-havenever been relinquished by Him. 


God, by His very nature, cannot glory in compul- 
sory allegiance from any of His creatures. The civil 
government, the state, has been established to bring 
compulsory obedience upon all, especially upon the 
evildoer. The spheres in which the church and the 
state work, therefore, by their very nature are to be 
forever kept separate. Thus, and thus alone, can 
freedom of religion be realized and enjoyed. 


The Right to Dissent 


There follows, then, as the night the day, another 
principle which must be recognized. If we are to have 
freedom of religion in the world, we must have the 
right to dissent, as individuals, from a requirement of 
the state when it interferes with our personal under- 
standing of our duty to God. Some do. not see this, 
and thus we have intolerance and persecution im- 
posed upon the minority. Majorities do not count 
when freedom of religion is involved. No majority 
has the inalienable right to coerce the minority to do 
by law what they, the minority, deem to be against 
the command of God. 

No clearer principle than this can be found in the 
establishment of the Christian religion by Christ and 
the apostles. This is freedom of religion. Anything 
short of this is persecution and intolerance and is 
unjust and unrighteous. Thus it can be plainly seen 
that a separation of church and state is absolutely 
essential to a complete freedom of religion. To talk 
separation of church and state and to lend oneself to 
the enactment of religious laws that will coerce any 
individual to deny his religious convictions is hypoc- 
risy and a denial of the basic principles of true 
Christianity and Americanism. 

These unalterable principles as recognized by this 
great nation must be protected at all hazards. Only 
in this way can the rights and justice of all her peo- 


“ple be preserved. Only by sacredly keeping these 


principles ever before us can we paralyze the tend- 
ency of some to dub as disloyal those who frequently 
must take steps to secure, in defense of their free- 
dom, relief from disabilities imposed by the state 
when, under pressure from the majority or an or- 
ganized minority, unjust legislation is enacted. 

As Americans we believe in and accept freedom of 
religion as an inalienable right. Therefore, we should 
in every way recognize our obligation as good citizens 
to maintain the rights of all our fellow citizens in the 
light of this great principle of freedom of religion. 
We should faithfully guard against the least en- 
croachment pressed in upon us against the complete 
separation of church and state. In no other way can 
this great pillar of our nation be preserved. In no 
other way can our full duty be fulfilled. 

It must not be forgotten that the recognition of the 
rights of all our citizens includes not only the rights 
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of those who believe in the freedom of religion but 
also of those who desire freedom from religion. They 
have the right to their free choice to be religious or 
not to be religious, and they are not to be coerced in 
that choice. Therefore, if the state passes a religious 
law for all its citizens, forcing them to act religious 
when they are not, it not only forces them to act a 
lie but takes away the right to be irreligious, which is 
inalienably theirs. 


Tax Supported Religions Un-American 


It must not be supposed that the separation of 
church and state only involves laws relating to per- 
sonal acts of religion. It involves much more, as for 
instance taxation. The citizen who does not believe 
in God or the church, or in any organized religion, 
must not be forced to support by his taxes a religion, 
its institutions, or financial interests in which he does 
not believe. To tax him in order to supply textbooks, 
buses, or teachers in parochial schools, founded. for 
the purpose of developing the interests of a partic- 
ular religion in which he does not believe, is a 
union of church and state that deprives him of his 
right not to support a religion he cannot conscien- 
tiously accept. 

We who believe in God and religion may have 
this principle clarified for us if we look at it from 
another angle. Suppose we were asked to support 
with our taxes institutions and organizations whose 
primary aim was to teach atheism and unbelief in 
the Bible. Would we not feel that our rights were 
denied and our religious freedom. taken away? Re- 
ligious liberty for all the people, therefore, absolutely 
requires the total separation of church and state, re- 
gardless of majority opinions to the contrary which 
may arise. The inalienable rights of all cannot in 
any other way be completely preserved and full 
justice and religious equality before law be granted 
to every citizen. Thomas Jefferson must have had 
these very foundation principles in mind when he 
asserted that the legitimate powers of government 
extend to such acts only as are injurious to others. 
He felt that it did him no injury for his neighbor 
to say “there are twenty gods, or no God.” 

This great American and champion of religious 
freedom enunciated similar principles in his Act for 
Gstablishing Religious Freedom: “To compel a man 
to furnish contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and 
tyrannical; that even the forcing of him to support 
this or that teacher of his own religious persuasion, is 
depriving him of the comfortable liberty of giving 
his contributions to the particular pastor whose mor- 
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als he would make his pattern, and whose powers 
he feels most persuasive to righteousness, and is 
withdrawing from the ministry those temporary re- 
wards, which proceeding from an approbation of their 
personal conduct, are an additional incitement to 
earnest and unremitting labors for the instruction of 
mankind.” 

Complete religious freedom based on the principle 
of the separation of church and state involves much 
more than simply liberty to worship. It involves 
respect for the inner integrity of the other person, 
his individual rights, his honest thought and con- 
viction. We can best display our belief in religious 
freedom and show ourselves worthy keepers of these 
noble principles that have made our nation great 


by humbly holding to this truth. Every true Ameri-. 


ean should quickly challenge any step toward op- 
pression, both civil and religious. We must always 
recognize that we cannot deny to others what we 
desire for ourselves in the field of religious liberty. 

The encroachment of the church upon the state or 
of the state upon the church always provides the 
breeding ground of suspicion and distrust, which in 
their train bring hatred, persecution, and suffering. 
A union of church and state in any degree is always 
an infringement of the religious freedom of the in- 
dividual and community. Separation of church and 
state, therefore, is the only real protection of com- 
plete religious freedom. 

This concept of religious liberty in its relationship 
to church and state is central to a true understanding 
and measure of all other liberties. Therefore we must 
at all costs preserve an alertness regarding these great 
principles lest they be compromised and lost. As 
Christians we must be prepared to suffer, if need be, 
lest the true conception of liberty in these respects be 
lost to our modern world. 

Freedom of religion stands in great’ danger today. 
It is most urgent that Christians understand their 
liberty, and be prepared to withstand every subtle 
encroachment upon it that may threaten us in these 
trying days. Even though there may be no direct 
attack on the principle of religious freedom and the 
liberties associated with it, yet there may be a studied 
ignoring of the interests of religion, and thereby a 
slow death of those principles of freedom will set in. 
Religious liberty can fade away by sheer desuetude 
and be by-passed as having no relevance to modern 
life. Thus it is finally completely lost, and tyranny 
supersedes it. 

The first encroachments upon this principle of 
separation of church and state are therefore to be 
earefully watched, and thwarted in their incipience. 
How often have men awakened too late to find 
their religious freedom snatched away, never to re- 
turn. The time is here when in America there needs 


to be a new awakening to the dangers threatening us, 


that wise steps may be taken to abort the inroads 
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of religious tyranny that an ever-strengthening force 
is making upon our treasured liberties. 

Conscientious objection is a privilege that should 
be held aloft in the mind of every lover of liberty. 
This ig a principle both church and state must ever 
keep inviolate in all their devisings, in order to avoid 
the pitfalls of past generations of tyranny and op- 
pression. Any state that invades the rights of con- 
science assumes the prerogative of God. 

In America we must always remember that the 
religious freedom vouchsafed in the American prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state is funda- 
mental to all our other freedoms. It stands at the 
very foundation of all for which this great nation 
stands. It is not mere toleration, to be condescend- 
ingly conferred up: x: the individual or community by 
the state, but rativr an inalienable freedom to be 
claimed by the individual as a natural human right. 

In these modern times it is becoming more and 
more common for the state to be entrusted with many 
new responsibilities pertaining to the welfare of its 
citizens. Among these are health, education, and 
social welfare. We must not allow the merits of such 
efforts to blind our eyes to the growing danger that 
as the state moves more and more into these 


HE United States nationwide Lincoln 

Sesquicentennial celebration opens 

with a memorial service on January 
11. The bronze figure of the great eman- 
cipator kneeling in prayer is in the 
Washington Cathedral. It is believed to be 
the only statue of this great champion 
of freedom ever sculptured in the attitude 
of prayer. 


_ It was executed by Herbert Houck of 
‘Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, whose grand- 
father, while walking through the fields 
near. Gettysburg, once discovered Lincoln 
kneeling in the leaves. Mr. Houck was 
og ae in this work by the recollection 
f grandfather’s oft-told story. 


The world will never forget the intrepid 
8 ririt of justice and freedom in this great . 

d President whose life exemplified 
le of charity toward all and — 
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fields of public good, there is an increasing tendency 
to compromise the principle of separation of church 
and state, and to allow to creep in surreptitiously 
legislative planning for the regulating of religious 
activity and belief, beyond the legitimate sphere of 
protecting the individual citizen from harm. 

There is an undoubted obligation on the part of 
the state’ to’ provide protection for every individual 
and every minority within her borders in the exercise 
of these inalienable human rights. Everyone who is 
a good citizen has a right to look to the state for a 
continual acknowledgment of these rights and for 
the erection of safeguards for their preservation. To 
see that the individual is able at all times to exercise 
to the full his inalienable freedom in religion is the 
clear duty of the state that demands his loyalty. 

That state which would fully discharge its duty in 
the protection of its citizens in matters of religious 
freedom must make it clear that the individual, in 
choosing to be religious or not to be religious, as the 
case may be, will not be penalized in making his 
decision and carrying it out. To assure such freedom 
of religion, the state and the chureh should be kept 
forever separate, to preserve the sacred heritage our 
forefathers left us. 
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LEO ROSENTHAL 


DR. CHARLES MALIK, PRESIDENT, UNITED NATIONS 
RECEIVES RELIGIOUS LIBERTY LEADERS. 
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From left to right: Darren L. Michael, executive secretary 


of the department of public affairs for the Seventh-day 


International Religious Liberty Association; Dr. Charles 
Malik, president, United Nations; and Dr. Jean Nuss- 
baum, secretary-general, Association Internationale pour 
Ia Defense de Ia Liberté Religicuse for Southern Europe. 


‘Adventist Charch in Canada; J. A. Buckwalter, secretary, 
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George Washington and 


Religious Liberty 


By ERNEST D. 


[An address delivered before the Jamestown, New York, 
chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. ] 


Giroxce Wasuineton, first President of 
the United States, was a deeply religious man. 

Born February 22, 1732, and reared in the aristo- 
cratic but liberty-loving tradition and atmosphere of 
Virginia, he was a member and devout communicant 
of the Established, or Episcopal, Church, and was a 
vestryman of two parishes, Fairfax and Truro. Every 
Sunday, weather and roads permitting, he attended 
church, either at Alexandria (Fairfax parish), about 
ten miles from Mount Vernon, or at Pohick (Truro 
parish), about seven miles from Mount Vernon, 
where the church was rebuilt upon a plan he pre- 
pared, and in a large measure at his expense. His 
biographer says that his demeanor was reverential 
and devout, and that “Mrs. Washington knelt during 
the prayers; he always stood, as was the custom at 
that time.” * 

At his inauguration on the baleony of the old City 
Hall} row the Sub-Treasury Building, in New York 
City, on April 30th, 1789, his constitutional oath of 
office was administered by the chancellor of the 
State of New York. The Bible, on a crimson cushion, 
was held by Mr. Otis, the Secretary of the Senate. As 
the. oath was administered, Washington laid his hand 
on the open Bible. When it was concluded he re- 
plied: “I swear—so help me God.” He then bowed 
reverently and kissed the Bible.” ; 

Returning to the Senate Chamber, he said in his 
first inaugural address to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives : 

It would be peculiarly-improper to omit in this first 
official act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty Be- 
ing who presides in the councils of nations, that His bene- 


diction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the 
people of the United States a government instituted by 
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LEET, Attorney 


themselves. No people can be bound to acknowledge the 
invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men more than 
the people of the United States. Every step by which they 
have advanced to the character of an independent nation 
seems to have been distinguished by some token of provi- 
dential agency. . . . Heaven can never smile on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and right.’ 

At the close of this ceremony the whole as- 
semblage proceeded to St. Paul’s Episcopal church 
where Dr. Prevost, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York, and one of the chaplains of 
the Senate, read prayers suitable to the occasion.* 

Despite the depth and sincerity of Washington’s 
personal religion, it was during his administration 
that the treaty with Tripoli was negotiated, which 
recites in Article XI that “the government of the 
United States of America is not in any sense founded 
on the Christian Religion,’ and declares “that no 
pretext arising from religious opinions shall ever 
produce an interruption of the harmony existing be- 
tween the two countries.” * 

When the Constitution first made its appearance, 
the friends of religious liberty, especially those who 
had been oppressed under the religious establish- 
ments of the colonies, felt that liberty of conscience 
was not sufficiently secured in it. On May 8, 1789, 
the United Baptist churches of Virginia addressed 
a communication to George Washington in which 
they gave expression to the prevailing fears in this 
regard. Replying, Washington said: 

If I- could have entertained the slightest apprehension, 
that the constitution framed in the convention, where I had 
the honor to preside, might possibly endanger the religious 
rights of any ecclesiastical society, certainly I would never 
have placed my signature to it; and, if I could now conceive 
that the general government might ever be so administered 
as to render the liberty of conscience insecure, I beg you 
will be persuaded, that no one would be more zealous than 
myself to establish effectual barriers against the horrors 
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of spiritual tyranny, and every species of religious perse- 
eution—For you doubtless remember, that I have often 
expressed my sentiments, that every man, conducting him- 
self as a good citizen, and being accountable to God alone 
for his religious opinions, ought to be proteeted in worship- 
ing the Deity according to the dictates of his own con- 
seience.® 


In a reply to an address of the citizens of Newport, 
dated August 17, 1790, President Washington re- 
plied in what has been called his “Address to the 


Jews” as follows: 


All possess alike liberty of conscience and immunities of 
citizenship. It is now no more that toleration is spoken of 
as if it was by the indulgence of one elass of people, that 
another enjoyed the exercise of their inherent natural rights. 
For happily the government of the United States, which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance, 
requires only that they who live under its protection should 
demean themselves as good citizens, in giving it on all oe- 
easions their effectual support. . . . May the children of 
the Stock of Abraham, who dwell in this land, continue to 
merit and enjoy the good will of the other inhabitants, 
while every one shall sit in safety under his own vine and 
fig-tree, and there shall be none to make him afraid.’ 


During the trying months at Valley Forge in the 
winter of 1778, we see Washington, as depicted in 
the famous painting, praying to Almighty God for 
strength to sustain him through the hardships, the 
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worries, and the tribulations that beset his army and 
his cause. His men were sheltered in tiny log huts, 
which they had constructed, without even loose 
straw for their beds, sleeping on the bare earth, and 
many of them without adequate clothes or covering 
for their feet. Faced with desertion and sickness, 
which reduced their numbers to barely 5,000 ef- 
fective men, Washington’s enduring faith helped to 
sustain him and them. 

From his contemporaries Washington received the 
highest of praise, but also at times the bitterest of 
denunciations. When he retired as a colonel from 
the Army of Virginia in 1758, at the age of 26, he 
was elected as burgess by the people of Frederick- 
town, Virginia, to be their representative in the 
Virginia Legislature. On the last day of that year, 
1758, his “affectionate officers” who had served with 
him expressed their grief at “the loss of such an 
excellent Commander, such a sincere friend, and so 
affable a companion, . . . a man so experienced in 
military affairs, one so renowned for patriotism, con- 
duct, and courage.” ° 

During his second term as President a violent press 
eame into being. Perhaps no President of the United 
States has ever been more bitterly assailed than was 
Washington in his second term. The man who had 
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served throughout the R- volution without pay was 
denounced as “avaricious.” His character was de- 
clared to be false, and he was compared with the 
British tyrants. 

In his farewell address to the people of the new 
nation, September 19, 1796, Washington again dem- 
onstrated his patriotism and his deep and enduring 
faith. He said in part: 

The name of American which belongs to you in your 
national capacity must always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism more than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations. With slight shades of difference you have 
the same religion, manners, ‘habits, and political prin- 
ciples. You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty you possess are 
the work of joint councils and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes.’ 





F. C. YOHN, ARTIST 
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On the importance of religion and morality, he 
continued : , 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism 
who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private and public felicity. 
Let it simply be asked, Where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation 
in courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without reli- 
gion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of pecutiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
ean prevail in exclusion of religious. principle.” 

Washington’s entire life is a complete answer and 
refutation to those who would deny religion or dis- 
parage any American citizen because of his beliefs or 
his racial origin while assuming unto themselves the 
role of protecting the rights and liberties of others. 
As Washington so well stated in his address to the 
citizens of Newport in 1790, tolerance, or “tolera- 
tion,” is not something that one “class of people” en- 
joys by the “indulgence” of another “class of peo- 
ple.” When Washington stated that the government 
of-the United States “gives to bigotry no sanction, 
to persecution no assistance,” I believe he would 
have agreed with Robert H. Jackson who, writing 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Flag Salute case in 1943, said: 

The very purpose of a Bill of Rights was to withdraw 
certain subjects from the vicissitudes of political contro- 
versy, to place them beyond the reach of majorities and 
officials, and to establish them as legal principles to be 
applied by the courts. One’s right to life, liberty, and 
property, to free speech, a free press, freedom of worship 
and assembly, and other fundamental rights may not be 
submitted to vote; they depend on the outcome of no 
elections. ... 

To believe that patriotism will not flourish if patriotic 
ceremonies are voluntary and spontaneous instead of a com- 
pulsory routine is to make an unflattering estimate of the 
appeal of our institutions to free minds. ... But freedom 
to differ is not limited to things that do not matter much. 
That would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its 
substance is the right to differ as to things that touch the 
heart of the existing order. 

If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constel- 
lation, it is that no official, high or petty, can prescribe 
what shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion or force citizens to confess by 
word or act their faith therein. . ... We think the action 
of the local authorities in compelling the flag salute and 
pledge transcends constitutional limitations on their power 
and invades the sphere of intellect and spirit which it is 
the purpose of the First Amendment to our Constitution 
to reserve from all official control.” 


I submit that George Washington also would have 
disagreed with the current suggestion that has been 
made in recent years to the effect that our policy 
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of separation of church and state is basically un- 
American. It was so stated substantially in 1951 by 
Judge Desmond of the New York State Court of 
Appeals in his concurring opinion, upholding the 
New York “Released Time” program: 

The basie fundamental here at hazard is not, it should 
be made clear, any so called (but non-existent, as I shall try 
to show) “principle” of complete separation of religion 
from government. Such a total separation has never existed 
in America, and none was ever planned or considered by 
the founders.” 

To express such a sentiment, must not one have 
lost sight of the fact that freedom of religion and 
separation of church and state were achieved upon 
this continent only after a long and bitter struggle, 
extending for more than 150 years, before our United 
States Constitution was written ; that when our found- 
ing fathers proposed that First Amendment providing 
that— 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof 
as the first item in the Bill of Rights, they were 
fully aware of the record of that struggle; and that 
such a guarantee was necessary if we were going to 
have a nation of free people who could live in 
union and harmony ? 

George Washington, as an opponent of compulsion 
in religion, was one of the leaders in that fight. Again 
I submit that if he were alive today, he would agree 
with the words of Justice Jackson— 
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The day that this country ceases to be free for irreligion, 
it will cease to be free for religion—except for the sect that 
can win political power. The same epithetical jurisprudence 
used by the Court today to beat down those who oppose 
pressuring children into some religion, can devise as good 
epithets tomorrow against those who object pressuring 
them into a favored religion. And, after all, if we concede 
to the State power and wisdom to single out duly consti- 
tuted religious bodies as exclusive alternatives for com- 
pulsory secular instruction, it would be logical also to up- 
hold the power and wisdom to choose the true faith among 
those duly constituted. We start down a rough road when 
we begin to mix compulsory public education with com- 
pulsory godliness.” 

So too would George Washington have agreed 
with Justice Rutledge who said, in 1947: 

Our Constitutional policy does not deny the value or the 
necessity for religious training, teaching or observance. 
Rather it secures their free exercise. But to that end it does 
deny that the State can undertake to sustain them in any 
form or degree.” 

1 Washington Irving, Life of George Washington, p. 104. 


2 Ibid., p. i 

3% Bancroft, amy? of the United States (The author’s last re- 
vision), vol. os 471. 

‘Irving, op. cit., p. 662; Bancroft, op. cit., p. 472. 

5 Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and Agree- 
ments Between the United States and Other Powers, compiled by 
William M. Malloy and others, p. 1786. 

6 Writings of George Washington (J. C. Fitzpatrick, ed.), vol. 
30, p. 321 (from George Washington Papers, Letter Book 29, 

. 84, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress). 

7 George Washington Papers, Letter Book 30, pp. 19, 20. 

8 Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. 2, p. 497. 

® Irving, ta p. 777. 


n Amsticun State Papers (1949 ed.), pp. 580-583. 
12 Zorach v. Clauson, 303 N.Y. 161, p. 178. 
13 weg Opinion in Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, de- 
cided April 28, 1952, by a 6 to 3 vote, with Black, Jackson, and 


Frankfurter also ne 

14 Dissenting Opinion in Everson v. Board of Education, Town- 
ship of Ewing 
decision. 


30 U.S. 1, decided Feb. 10, 1947, by a 5‘to 4 
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Washington's entire life is a complete answer and refutation to those who would deny religion or disparage any American citizen 


because of his beliefs or his racial origin while assuming unto themselves the role 
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of protecting the rights and liberties of others. 
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RIENDS OF FREEDOM in many lands will be saddened 

to learn that Charles S. Longacre, for nearly forty 

years director of the International Religious Liberty 
Association, passed to his rest October 23, 1958, at the 
Washington Sanitarium and Hospital, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. 

Mr. Longacre was born December 1, 1871, on a farm 
near Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, a historic region which 
shaped his interests and ideals throughout his later life. 
He was a three-time winner of Freedoms Foundation 
awards for his papers on religious freedom. He was cited 
by Protestants and Other Americans United for the Sep- 
aration of Church and State for “distinguished service 
on behalf of religious liberty.” 

In 1931 Mr. Longacre represented the International 
Religious Liberty Association in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in opposing a thirteen-month world calendar. As a leader 
of the opposition he helped to defeat the proposal. For 
a number of years he served as editor of the LIBERTY 
magazine. 

We pay tribute to this great champion of freedom 
who ever fought for the preservation of the inalienable 
right of religious liberty. Strong in his defense of human 
rights, and tender in his love for his fellow men, he 
ever sought to promote good civil government, contend- 
ing that if men will not work for good leaders they will 
surely be ruled by tyrants. Thousands who knew him 
will long remember the indomitable spirit, the tenacious 
purpose, the friendly comradeship, and the dedication of 
life of this great man. As an author, lecturer, educator, 
minister, and administrator, he for forty-five years ably 
and nobly served his fellow men in the cause of freedom. 

Among the books authored by Mr. Longacre are Free- 
dom: Civil and Religious; Church and Politics; Religious 


His Life and Work. Of him it may be 
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and Civil Government; end Rover Williams— 
said: ES 


True glory dwells where glorious deeds are done, 
Where great men rise whose names athwart the dusk 
Of misty centuries gleam like the sun! 

_ —Witiiam Dubey FouLke 


His was the heart that stirred with inward liberty. He 
scorned the miserable aims that ended with self, and 
fought to secure to all men the hard-won and priceless 
treasure of religious freedom. In his life the principles 


of eternity became incarnate in time. And— 


If a man- think the thought eternal 
He is ever fair and great. 
—Lupwic LEWwISsOHN 


Motivated by loving service and indomitable hope, he 
ever worked for that better world of promise where 


. a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in. their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
—Joun AppINcTton SYMONDS 


Those who drank of his cup of strength in times of trial 
or anguish will long remember the splendor of spirit 
that ever lived in the heart of this devoted man. In life 
triumphant, in death serene, his passing exemplified the 
immortal words of William Cullen Bryant: 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


To those of our readers who profess the Christian 
faith, his life lives as a witness to the hope of the resur- 
rection and the dawn of the eternal and glorious liberty 


of the children of God. 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 


One short sleep past, we wake eternally; 
And death shall be no more; death, thou shalt die! 
—Joun DOoNNE 
J. A. B. 


[Our readers will note that the last three editorials from the 
pen of Mr. Longacre appear in this issue.—Ep.] 
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The Organization of American 
States 


Iv rue First Quarter issve of 1955, 
the editors of Linerry: A Magazine of Religious 
Freedom published an article that brought in the 
mention of the Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations, and commented on the principles of 
freedom advocated in the Charter. In response to a 
number of letters that came, protesting that in many 
areas of the world the United Nations was unable 
to make itself the champion of freedom which the 
Declaration called for, the editors explained that they 
were not maintaining that the United Nations was 
necessarily the final answer to the problem of interna- 
tional peace, and of the attainment of social, political, 
and religious freedom, but that they were glad for 
the principles of freedom set forth in the Declara- 
tion and were therefore giving publicity to them. 

In much the same spirit the editors of Liserty are 
in this issue printing an interview with Dr. José A. 
Mora, Secretary General of the Organization of 
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American States, which stands for worth-while prin- 
ciples of social and religious freedom, and seeks to 
lead progressively in the application in the Americas 
of these principles in the common life of the nations 
in the organization. In doing so, we do not pretend, 
nor does Dr. Mora, that these principles are now 
finding universal application. They are not. But these 
principles set up a goal to be achieved, a challenge 
to every force of reaction, and an encouragement to 
everyone feeling the weight of oppression. 
F. H. ¥. 


American Freedom in Jeopardy 


For prcapes the peoples of the United 
States have experienced what probably is the great- 
est liberty, happiness, and material well-being of any 
people at any time in the world’s history. This has 
been achieved by this country’s escape from the 
totalitarian atmosphere of medieval times. America’s 
constitutional guarantees of civil and religious free- 
dom sought to erect a perpetual standard by which 
all her peoples would remain equally free, and in 
possession of certain inherent rights of which neither 
chureh nor state could deprive the individual. The 
spirit of that achievement may well be summarized 
in just seven words by Benjamin Franklin, “Where 
liberty dwells, there is ry country.” 

Life without freedom is intolerable. Our forefa- 
thers knew this by bitter experience. They dreamed of 
freedom, fought for it, prayed for it, breathed it. 
Where is that spirit today? How many in America 
breathe this spirit of freedom? How many are fight- 
ing and praying for the preservation of freedom ? 

We cannot preserve our freedoms from the inroads 
of secular and ecclesiastical despotism unless we 
assume our individual responsibility to protect and 
defend our constitutional principles of the separation 
of church and state against the current trends toward 
coercion and legislated conformity. Our liberties are 
frequently invaded by means of religious legislation 
and restrictive measures that require men to con- 
form to regulations contrary to their conscientious 
convictions. The modern restirgence of the old Sun- 
day blue laws casts the ominous shadow of imposed 
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religious conformity over this land of freedom. It is 
the insidious encroachment upon our liberties by 
men of zeal, who mean well but who do not under- 
stand the dangers of the very legislation they sponsor, 
that,constitutes the most subtle undermining of free- 
dom. J. A. B. 


Totalitarian Atmosphere 


Tur srrvecte Tro preserve democratic 
principles of freedom is a constant one, beset by 
many tragic disappointments. The democratic repub- 
lic in Russia only lasted six months. The one in 
Germany was maintained for about fourteen years. 
The Republic of Spain was short lived. Recent dec- 
ades have seen persistent trends toward Fascism and 
Communism, toward both secular and ecclesiastical 
oppression. In areas of the still free or partially free 
world both religious freedom and democratic govern- 
ment are taken too much for granted. In 1776 Amer- 
ica sought to escape from a world totalitarian atmos- 
phere. There was a time when the peoples of North 
America felt that the escape was inevitably perma- 
nent. Surely no sane thinker today could be guilty of 
such blindness. Today the free world is having its 
last chance. Unless men of judgment, devoted to the 
cause of freedom, arise to the challenge of the subtle 
inroads upon liberty now being perpetrated by 
church and state, the folly of the twentieth century 
will be the free world’s enslavement by the new- 
world totalitarian atmosphere that threatens the sur- 
vival of the dignity and the freedom of man. 

J. A. B. 


Manufacturers’ Association 
Foresees Federal Control of 
Nation’s Schools 

Tue Intrvors Manvracturers’ Assocta- 
TIoN last February adopted a resolution warning that 
congressional appropriations for education would 
lead inevitably: to Federal control of the nation’s 
schdols. 

The resolution prepared by the Manufacturers’ 
Association’s Education Committee said, “It is only 
to be expected that there will be a trend toward 
Federal control where Federal funds are involved.” 
“Tn fact,” the resolution continued, “it is difficult to 
justify the distribution of Federal funds without con- 
trol.” , 

The Supreme Court of the United States, ruling 
on a case granting Federal financial aid to the farm- 
ers, clearly laid down the principle that the Fed- 
eral Government was justified in controlling and ad- 
ministering whatever it supported and aided finan- 
cially, and that the Government would be remiss in 
its duty if it did not see to it that its funds were 
properly administered. . 
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In the light of the court’s opinion it appears evi- 
dent that those educational institutions which ac- 
cept Federal funds undoubtedly will ultimately lose 
some of their independence, notwithstanding present 
promises from the Government that it does not in- 
tend to control the educational institutions which it 
supports. Past experiences by other governments 
along these lines prove that government aid ulti- 
mately means some measure of government control, 
and the corresponding surrender of the independence 
of all who accept such government support. 

C. 8. L. 


Constitutionzliity of New Jersey 
Sunday Law Questioned 


Wouen rue supreme court of New Jersey 
decided that existing Sunday observance laws car- 
ried no penalties, a certain group of clergymen peti- 
tioned the State Legislature to enact a Sunday ob- 
servance law that had teeth in it, penalizing non- 
conformists. The State Legislature of New Jersey 
accordingly did enact a Sunday observance law that 
carries a first-offense penalty of $25; a second-offense 
penalty of $100; a third-offense penalty of $200 or 
thirty days in jail; and a fourth-offense penalty car- 
ries a mandatory 30- to 180-day jail penalty. 

The Sunday law, signed by Governor Meyner, 
prohibits “the sale of clothing, wearing apparel, fur- 
niture, home, business or office furnishings, house- 
hold, business or office appliances, lumber and build- 
ing supplies.” Among the things exempted under the 
Sunday law are “toys and sporting goods.” 

Another feature of this Sunday observance law, 
which was the most hotly debated and controversial 
bill discussed before the legislature, which opponents 
predict is going to result in the Sunday law’s being 
declared unconstitutional, is the fact that three South 
Jersey counties—Ocean, Atlantic, and Cape May— 
are exempted from the provisions of the Sunday 
observance law. These three counties have large 
summer resorts and tourist trade and the senators of 
these counties insisted that they be exempted on the 
grounds “that merchants there depend upon Sunday 
sales for a living in the resort locations.” 

Because of this unconstitutional aspect of the Sun- 
day law, Superior Court Judge Joseph L. Smith 
granted an indefinite stay against enforcement of the 
Sunday law, until he makes a final ruling on its 
constitutionality. His action followed a two-and-one- 
half-hour hearing in supreme court, during which 
John J. Clancy, attorney for seven of the large dis- 
count firms, including “Two Guys From Harrison,” 
declared the Sunday closing law “compromise special 
legislation of the worst sort.” He cited the discrimi- 
nating nature of the law in favor of the three counties 
exempted by the law as making the law unconstitu- 
tional. 
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It is predicted that whatever the decision will be, 
it will finally be appealed to the highest court of 
New Jersey, and ultimately to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It is a sad commentary on the con- 
fused thinking of our day when so many are ready to 
revive antiquated blue laws that are by their very 
nature a transgression of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. Sunday laws are laws respecting an 
establishment of religion, and they do interfere with 


the free exercise of religion on the part of dissenters. 
0. 8. L. 


Outpuritanizing the Puritans 


Tuer soroven covnerm of Saddle River, 
New Jersey, recently enacted a Sunday closing or- 
dinance that prohibits without exception all manner 
of labor for pay on Sundays, including ministers paid 


for preaching the gospel. It prohibits theale of all 
kinds of merchandise, including milk and Sunday 
newspapers. The Puritans of this New Jersey town 
of 1,500 residents are outpuritanizing those of New 
England of Colonial-times, for the Puritans of New 
England did allow necessary work and sales on Sun- 
days. The mayor and borough attorney say they are 
going to enforce the law to the letter, until the law 
is changed or repealed by a referendum election. 
This shows how far religious extremists will go unless 
checked by more liberal-minded people. Our gravest 
danger in losing our heritage of religious freedom in 
America will come as the result of religious zealots 
who through their misguided zeal in defense of re- 
ligion will someday override all our constitutional 
guarantees of religious freedom, unless something is 
done to change the public apathy and indifference to 


such encroachments upon human rights. 
Cc. 8. L. 





The American Tradition in Religion and Educa- 
tion, by R. Freeman Butts. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 212 pages. 


In this volume Dr. Butts presents in a concise 
scholarly way the basie principles of the American 
tradition in religion and education. He discusses the 
principles of separation and their meaning in both 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Church and State, a nonprofit corporation 
organized for the preparation and distribution of 
scholarly studies on the relation of church and state, 
this volume is well worthy of our careful reading. 
Professor Butts is an outstanding authority in this 
field, and presents an excellent summarization of 
his years of research. It is a compact analysis of the 
struggle for, and the meaning of, separation.of church 
and state. Now, when the relationship of church 
and state has again become the great debate of the 
American people, it is imperative that we-have clear- 
cut convictions and a comprehensive understanding 
of the issues involved. We must recognize that there 
is a growing trend to return to some form of an 
establishment of religion. These efforts create the 
risk of inereasing state control over religion. Profes- 
sor Butts’s concluding paragraph is pertinent and to 
the point: 
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The American people are now being required to decide 
onee again whether or not this historic principle of separa- 
tion of church and state is an indispensable element in de- 
eiding questions of public policy especially as they apply 
to education. Wise judgments concerning public policy, 
now as in the past, should rest upon sound historical in- 
terpretations of the origin and meaning of our traditions 
for us. To the making of wise decisions on the critical issues 
of church-and state in American edueation, this brief study 
of our history has been dedicated. 


J. A. BuckwaLTER 
Washington, D.C. 





The Great Tradition of the American Churches, 
by Winthrop S. Hudson. 


New York: Harper & Bros., 263 pages. Price, $3.75. 


Dr. Hudson is professor of the history of Chris- 
tianity at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and a 
past president of the American Society of Church 
History. 

This volume presents some excellent insights into 
the Protestant position on church-state relationships 
and the growth of the concept of the separation of 
church and state. Dr. Hudson believes the tradi- 
tional equilibrium of church and state in this country 
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is being undermined. This encroachment comes not 
only from the state in its tendency to deal with 
religious matters but also from the churches that too 
often have succumbed to the pressures of secular life 
and therefore have given less evidence of the prior 
claim of God upon them. He traces some of the 
original sources of the theological background of the 
principle of the free church in the free state. The 
tremendous achievements of the Christian churches, 
he believes, resulted largely from the fact that they 
operated as voluntary institutions without state sup- 
port. As this vigor and vitality declined, increasing 
pressure developed to call upon the state for help. It 
is a false premise to assume that the state through its 
public schools should attempt to achieve what 
the church has failed to do. 


Dr. Hudson calls upon the churches to reaccept 
the responsibilities placed upon them which are in- 


herent in the principles of the separation of church 


and state. It is a plea for the churches to return to 
their ancient concern for the things of God. Religion 
must avoid the pitfall of looking to the government 
to remedy its own specific failures. The future wel- 
fare of Christianity depends upon the voluntary 
nature of free allegiance to one’s faith. This is more 
important than any attempts at building a universal 
church, for as Dr. Hudson significantly observes, 
“The work of Christ is not primarily to bind men 
together into one universal family but to relate men 
through faith to God.” 
J. A. Buckwatrer 
Washington, D.C. 
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A San Diego, California, city ordinance requiring 
religious organizations to obtain permission for solic- 
iting funds has been ruled unconstitutional. Munici- 
pal Judge Eugene Daney, Jr., held that the right of 
religious groups to solicit funds is inseparable from 
freedom of religion. 


President Eisenhower recently signed a tax-revi- 
sion bill exempting all private, nonprofit educational 
instNutions from Federal excise taxes. This bill ex- 
tends to private schools and colleges the same exemp- 
tion from Federal tax on telephone calls, transporta- 
tion, automobiles, and school buses as enjoyed by the 
public schools.. 


The 85th Congress has been commended for its 
steps to ensure church-state separation for the new 
State of Alaska. The Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs noted that the bill providing for the 
admission of Alaska requires that the State constitu- 
tion shall be in harmony with the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Federal Consti- 
tution. Over 90 per cent of the land of Alaska is 
owned by the Federal Government. Of the funds 
received from the sale of public lands 5 per cent 
is allocated for state support of public schools. The 
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Alaska bill, however, in harmony with the principle 
of the separation of church and state, has ruled that 
“no part of the proceeds from the sale or disposal of 
any lands granted herein for educational purposes 
shall be used for the support of any sectarian or 
denominational school, college, or university.” 


The Hospital Association of Pennsylvania has 
urged State appropriations for denominational hospi- 
tals. The request has been submitted to the State 
Commission on Constitutional Revision, which com- 
mission is studying changes for recommendation in 
the current General Assembly. 


United States Baptists are giving considerable 
study to the relation of church and state. Recently 
nearly 100 leaders met in Washington to discuss 
troublesome problems in religious liberty. A national 
conference of Baptist leaders will convene in Wash- 
ington in 1959 to consider the problem of religion 
in the public school. 


A warning against an “emerging public school 
religion” has been sounded by Reform Judaism.. 
Their Commission of Social Action, in a pamphlet 
entitled Religion and Public Education, charged that 
the mixing of religion and public education “demeans 
religion” and reduces it to a mechanical recitation, 
and that “it demeans the public school” by making it 
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a “tool of the churches.” This can stir up “religious 
squabbling.” The commission further pointed out 
that there is a tremendous difference between religion 
that wins adherence by its quality and that which 
imposes itself upon children as a “captive audience.” 
It is the fear of this group that if the present trend 
succeeds, much of the value in American religious 
life achieved as a result of its free and voluntary 
association will be lost. 
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Catholic universities in Argentina have lost their 
fight to secure government permission for the grant- 
ing of professional degrees. The country’s Chamber 
of Deputies, following an all-night session, voted 115 
to 52 against the Catholic request. The Catholic 
church in Argentina has denied charges that their 
efforts were a disguised attempt to introduce religious 
instruction in the state schools. They charge the 
state monopoly in education is contrary to “human 
liberty and family rights.” 
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Clearer Definition of Religious Freedom 
Requested 


An evangelist of the Bible Holiness Mission has 
asked Prime Minister John Diefenbaker for a clearer 
definition of the phrase “freedom of religion” as it ap- 
pears in the proposed Canadian Bill of Rights. The 
Prime Minister himself introduced Bill C 60, 
known as “An Act for the Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms” in the House of 
Commons last September. It will come up for a 
second reading in the current session of Parliament. 
The intent of the Bill is that any future act or 
regulation of Parliament is not to infringe upon the 
human rights, among which are listed without defini- 
tion, freedom of religion, speech, assembly, and the 
press. Mr. Wakefield, the evangelist, holds that the 
definition should include “the practice, the worship, 
and the propagation of religion.” 
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Background of Religious Tolerance in Hungary 


‘In its long and tortuous struggle upward, Western 
civilization had to teach itself to accept religious 
tolerance as an integral part of the fabric of freedom. 

Four hundred years ago, in 1557, the Diet of Torda 
in Transylvania, Hungary, became the first European 
legislative body to pass an act granting religious 
tolerance to its citizens. “Each person,” said the act, 
“may hold whatever religious faith he wishes, with 
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old or new rituals, while we at the same time leave it 
to their judgment to do as they please in the matter 


.of their faith, just so long, however, as they bring 


no harm to bear on anyone at all, lest the followers 
of a new religion be a source of irritation to the old 
profession of faith or become in some way injurious 
to its followers.” 

A modest statement perhaps by today’s standards— 
but in those days such principles of benevolent 
toleration represented a revolution in men’s thinking. 
It must be remembered that at the time this was 
enacted, religious intolerance was rife in most Euro- 
pean countries, and that the concepts of human 
dignity and personal freedom supported by the Bible 
were frequently honored in their abuse. 

It must also be remembered that at the time these 
simple words were written into law, the world was 
sharply divided between the Mohammedan East and 
the Christian West, and that Hungary was the battle- 
ground between the two. The act is all the more 
significant for our own times in view of the fact that 
it became law through the cooperation of the Prot- 
estant-dominated Diet and a Roman Catholic queen. 

The act became the foundation for the more 
comprehensive “Act of Religious Liberty and Free- 
dom of Conscience,” which was evolved by sub- . 
sequent sessions of the Diet between 1557 and 1571, 
and which remained the basic law of the Constitu- 
tion of Hungary until the Communists took over 
the country in the recent postwar period. 

In the four centuries that have intervened, it has 
become universally recognized that freedom and re- 
ligious tolerance are inseparable. It is not surprising 
therefore that whenever the Hungarian people have 
been confronted with the necessity of fighting for 
their political or economic freedom, one of their first 
actions has been to reassert the “Act of Religious 
Liberty and Freedom of Conscience” passed by the 
Diet of Torda. The national insurrection in October 
of 1956 and the Writers’ Revolt that preceded it, 
both declared that religious liberty and freedom of 
conscience were the sine qua non of all other freedom 
and liberty. —ALEXANDER Sr. Ivany1 
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Religious Freedom Ruling Expected From 
Italy’s Constitutional Court 


The Constitutional Court of Italy is expected soon 
to determine whether all church groups have equal . 
freedom of religion under the country’s 1948 Con- 
stitution. This decision will determine the validity of 
restrictive laws passed prior to that date. An Assembly 
of God minister has raised the issue because he has 
been called in question for opening places of worship 
without previous authorization. Three lawyers—Gi- 
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acomo Rosapepe, Leopoldo Piccardi, and Arturo 
Jemolo—have appeared before the court in defense of 
the right of the Evangelicals, and have requested 
the tribunal to see that all previously existing restric- 
tive laws are abrogated, and that the court make a 
strict application of Article XIX of the Constitution, 
which guarantees “the right to freely profess one’s 
religious faith, to propagate it and to exercise the 
worship thereof in private and in public, with the 
only restriction that there are not involved any rituals 
contrary to morals.” 


Prime Minister Commended for Religious 
Liberty Views 


Prime Minister Amintore Fanfani has been com- 
mended by the National Association of Evangelicals 
for his efforts on behalf of religious liberty. A letter 
to the Prime Minister pointed out that in the opinion 
of the association, interests of church and state “are 
best served when they assume separate roles.” Mr. 
Fanfani’s Christian Democratic party was praised for 
its attempts to become “completely divorced” from 
ecclesiastical control. 


Waldensian Group Sees New Hope for 
Freedom 


In 1958 members of the Waldensian Church, 
which claims to be the oldest Protestant group in the 
world, celebrated their 100th year of civil freedom in 
Italy. On the night of February 16, Waldensians 
built bonfires on peaks across the Cottian Alps of 
northern Italy as they did in 1848 to signal the grant- 
ing of civil rights to Protestants. 

Moderator of the church today, Dr. Achille Deo- 
dato, says that in this past century Waldensians have 
often “engaged in preaching, education and social 
assistance” with difficulty. 

Dr. Deodato, who is not only moderator of his own 
church but head of the Federal Council of Evangel- 
ical Churches in Italy, says the work of Waldensians 
has not just survived “the oppression of the Fascist 
regime and the destruction of two world wars.” 

The work has experienced a new expansion in 
recent years. New churches have been dedicated, 
new schools have been opened, new institutions have 
been started. They continue the heritage of Peter 
Waldo, a twelfth-century merchant who believed in 
the “open Bible” and freedom to interpret it. 

The “spirit of love and fellowship” that created 
the widely known interdenominational youth camp, 
Agape, is now creating Adelfia, a youth center in the 
poverty-stricken area of Scoglitti in Sicily. 

In commemorating the 1848 date when Walden- 
sians and Jews were granted all civil rights, Walden- 
sians look forward to a new exercise of their civil 
liberties, for despite those guarantees, so important 
in Waldensian history, a record of heartless oppres- 
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sions and even mass murders over a period of cen- 
turies reveals that this minority Protestant faith 
has had difficulties. 

Following World War II, Waldensians put hope in 
the religious freedom assured to all in the new con- 
stitution. But there was a five-year period (1948- 
1953) when a series of “violent acts of intolerance” 
attempted to prevent evangelical Christians from ex- 
ercising their new freedoms. 

The Waldensian Church, in order to secure the 
rights given them by the constitution, set up a juridi- 
cal bureau which has competent lawyers and judges 
as its advisers. 

“We had a long series of law suits and penal 
charges against pastors and laymen that the magis- 
trates solved in our favor,” Dr. Deodato recalls. 
“But this did not decide the even more obvious con- 
flict between the old rules and those of the new 
constitution.” 

A decision of the Constitutional Court of Italy in 
June, 1956, has given Italian Protestants new hope 
that the old restrictive rules of 1928 and 1930 may 
be declared illegal and that the new constitution will 
be truly in force. 

Recent. decisions of the Constitutional Court make 
it possible (1) to hold religious meetings in any 
rented premises or halls of any kind without notifying 
the police authorities and (2) to open premises to 
public worship without requesting authorization, al- 
lowing even laymen and ministers without license to 
preach. 

The juridical bureau assists all Protestant groups 
in their efforts to secure freedom for religious minori- 
ties. Dr. Deodato, as president of the Federal Council 
of Evangelical Churches, is as vigilant in fighting the 
cases of small Pentecostal groups as those of his own 
church. 

The Waldensians are very much a part of the 
twentieth century. Two Waldensian architects from 
Florence designed a modern church building at San 
Secondo, near Pinerolo, that houses a congregation 
of 400 people, the first to-be built in the Waldensian 
valleys in the twentieth century. 

In all, recent construction throughout Italy in- 
cludes eight new churches. Twenty-two extension 
points have been started where the gospel is preached. 
There are fifteen full-fledged new congregations. 

There are only a little more than 26,000 members 
of the Waldensian churches in Italy, but the parish 
work now includes some 100,000. The Waldensian, 
to be counted a member, has to be an adult who has 
completed a three-year study of the doctrines of the 
church. 

More interesting than the quantity is the quality 
of Waldensian membership. Noted for their intel- 
lectual leadership and their devotion to their faith, 
Waldensians have made a place for themselves in 
educational and other professional circles in Italy. 
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Catholic Church Reimbursed in Philippine 
War Claims 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reports that Catholic institutions have 
been paid $5,216,255 to date. An additional $2,715, 
711 is proposed. Further sums are to be granted for 
relief purposes and certain amounts have been paid 
for hardships incurred in the Philippines during 
World War IT. The total world-war damage that will 
be paid to the Catholie Church will total in excess of 
$8 million. Non-Catholic church properties have re- 
ceived an estimated $72,686 in property damage 
awards. Another $383,813 is pending. 





|. SOUTH AMERICA 
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At the present time South America enjoys a great 
degree of religious freedom. Protestants have more 
liberty in the proclamation of the gospel than they do 
in Spain. At present the most liberal country is 
Uruguay. Protestants have liberty to pursue their 
gospel work in Brazil as well as in Chile. Certain 
restrictions are confronted in Peru and in Bolivia, 
but they are not severe, and liberty to preach the 
gospel freely is granted. Argentina, at the present 
moment, is enjoying a greater degree of religious 
liberty than it has had for a long, long time. 
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The Late Pope Called for Government Aid 
to Catholic Schools 


The late Pope Pius XII, in one of his last audi- 
ences granted to Roman Catholic teachers from vari- 
ous parts of the world, called upon governments to 
give wider support to Catholic schools. He said that in 
spite of the merits of Catholic education, the schools 
do not find the support he felt they should from 
public authorities. He commented upon the fact 
that both public and private organizations “are busy 
in worldwide cultural and education activities.” He 
called upon the Catholie school to defend itself 
against the attacks to which it is subjected and to 
assert its value. 





| YUGOSLAVIA ~ 





In a statement to the Yugoslavia Communist 
Government’s official news agency, Tanyug, Method- 
ist Bishop Frederick B. Newell of New York said he 
found “complete freedom of religion” in Yugoslavia. 
He says that the Methodist Church is conducting its 
activities in full freedom. 
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LIBERTY 

Liberty is a necessity for all men. But liberty will 
not maintain itself. Men must join their interests to 
preserve it. Make LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE -OF.RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM your agent in fighting for free- 
dom for you. LIBERTY knows only one doctrine: 
freedom of soul. 

Send LIBERTY to five of your friends NOW. They 
need LIBERTY. Enter their names and addresses on 
the form below. When sending in more names, you 
may attach an additional sheet of paper containing 
names and addresses. 


International Religious Liberty Association: 


Please send LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM, published in the nation’s capital: 





To 
Street 
City 








To 
Street 














Street 
City ... 





. Zone 





To: i: 
Street .. 
City 








.. Zone 





To 
Street 
City 








.. Zone 





Rates: 

One year, $1.25 each 1) Special, 5 subs to separate addresses, 

$4.00 0 Three years, one address, only $2.50 2) Enclosed find 
Cheek D Money order (J Currency 0 


Send your order to the 


International Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue, Washington 12, D.C. 
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When law and the State take charge of religion, the spirit of religion is doomed. 
It is a matter of time when it will become a mere instrument for governmental uses, 
a kind of reserve police force, or a round of conventional forms and ceremonies of 
the same value as the ritual associated with the dignities of the State. 


It is impossible for religion to accept the protection and direction of the State 
without the State requiring a quid pro quo. The quid pro quo is always a surrender 
of the claims of religion to its predominant influence in man’s life. 





The Church has been too much on the defensive on behalf of religion. Religion 
needs no defence but experience of the Divine. More harm has been done by using 
authoritative organized force (spiritual and physical) in the interests of religion than 
by leaving the religious life alone to justify itself. Let the tares and wheat grow to- 
ecther till the harvest is reaped. 








By ROBERT E. TOWNSEND 


Liberty Bell, O Liberty Bell, 

What truths lie hid in thee— 

What knowledge of thy existence, 

What long-sought prophecy? 

I’ve wondered with a sense of sting 

Why was thy history— 

Were you a really useless thing, 

Were you not meant to be? 

True—you were made in England 

Long “fore our war with her, 

But when the time was right to chime 

You sat without a stir. 

Is there an omen hidden 

Within thy ponderous dome 

That thou art lonely ridden 

For thy early British home? 

The first stroke of the hammer 

Was tragedy for thee, 

No booming voice responded; 

Thy death came instantly. 

Repairs and operations 

Were oft performed on thee, 

But then the test was just a jest; 

Thy soul spoke absently. 

Thy heart was in thy body 

For everyone to see, 

But thy spirit never murmured, 

Thy soul was wont to flee. 

Other souls have flown or fell 

With hearts left vacantly, 

Did the oracle of time foretell 

The death of liberty? 

Or art thou only wounded 

By false democracy— 

And wilt thou ring if pounded 

When the world can honor 
thee? 


H. A. ROBERTS 
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